I N C R E D I B LE    CARNEGIE
ary flair. Such a gift did not perhaps assist him to make
money, but it did enable him to present the public with
his pwn version of himself. His writings are charged
with the sentiments of virtuous austerity. He had a
gift of aphorism which delighted the sentimental public.
They loved to hear him say that labor is the universal
law of being* or that 'he who dies rich, dies disgraced';
they heard with approval his convictions of the joys of
early poverty and applauded to the echo when he an-
nounced that "I would prefer to have my niece marry
an honest working man than a worthless duke.* Few
among the sentimentalists appear to have observed that
it was not the society of tKe former that the Laird of
Skibo so energetically sought!"
In manner Carnegie was plausible, pleasant, insinuat-
ing, suave and had a positive talent for the blind side
of folk whom he wanted to hypnotize and use. This
genius for flattery, while not seeming to employ it, was
the corner-stone of his success, the keystone of his arch
of personal triumph. It taught him how to please states-
men and use them in throwing tariff walls about his
business of steel It enabled him to insinuate himself
into the graces of the great and the rich. He was a nine-
teenth century Boswell Indeed, many of his traits re*
mind one of that strange genius,
Carnegie would advance or postpone a sailing weeks
in order to travel with someone who could be of use to
Ijjm, The result was that he fashioned an enormous and
profitable list of acquaintances on both sides of the
water. He knew everyone of note in his generation.
Many a man of international fame at first tolerated,
then grew to like the pushing, buoyant Scot. For Came-
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